Oxford and its Story

citizens, with the exception of those which had been
transferred to the University. For by the new charter
the King granted to the latter some of the old liberties
of the town.

This charter (271*1 June 1355) granted a free
pardon to all masters and scholars and their servants
who had taken part in the great riot. The University,
the King declared, was the main source and channel
of learning in all England, more precious to him than
gold or topaz. To the Chancellor, then, or his
deputy, was granted the assay of bread and ale, the
supervision of weights and measures, the sole cognis-
ance of forestallers, retailers and sellers of putrid meat
and fish; the power of excommunicating any person
who polluted or obstructed the streets, and of assessing
the tax to be paid by scholars' servants. It was also
decreed that the sheriff and under-sheriff of the country
should henceforth swear, on taking office, ,to uphold
the privileges of the University. In compensation for
the damage done in the recent riot, the city had to
restore the goods and books of all scholars wherever
found, and to pay down ^250 in cash. Such was
the price, in money and rights, that the commonalty
had to pay before they could satisfy the civil authorities.
From that time forth the University practically
governed the town. The wrath of the Church was
not so soon appeased. It was not till 1357 that the
interdict was removed, nor were the offences of the
citizens against the Holy Church forgiven even then,
except at the price of further humiliation. The mayor
and bailiffs, and sixty of the chiefest burghers, such were
the conditions, were to appear personally, and defray
the expenses of a mass to be celebrated every year in
S. Mary's on S. Scholastica's Day, when prayers
should be said for the souls of the clerks and others
slain in that conflict. The mayor and these sixty
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